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EDITORIAL 


Considerable discussion has taken place relative to in- 
doctrination in education and there has been a definite point 
of view held and expressed both by the American public 
and by the philosophers of education. 

The American public has always feared indoctrination 
in the public schools. The two groups which have been 
concerned are the capitalists on the one hand and the 
laborers on the other. The capitalists have been concerned 
with the maintenance of the status quo in industry and in 
our social life and have therefore feared the development 
of attitudes favorable to labor. A noteworthy example 
of this fear was expressed following the war when the 
United States Chamber of Commerce opposed the use of 
the social-science leaflets prepared by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, on the ground that they were favorable to labor, 
and objected specifically to the point of view that labor 
organizations had improved the status of labor in this 
country. 

On the other hand the laborers themselves have opposed 
indoctrination on the ground that since we had a capital- 
istic system and our social organizations on the whole fa- 
vored capital that any indoctrination would lead to the 
further entrenchment of capital and the development of 
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the capitalistic point of view. It is interesting that this 
attitude of the public has found expression in a philosophy 
of education opposed to indoctrination on the ground that 
the best development of the individual will take place when 
his native powers are stimulated -and he is left free from 
attitudes which groups and others hold are important for 
social progress. The thought is that the individual should 
at least acquire these or any attitudes through his own 
initiative. 

The result of the public’s position and the definite philos- 
ophy held by educators has been the maintenance of a cur- 
riculum of subject matter which has excluded, for the most 
part, the consideration of political, social, economic, and 
religious problems. The educational sociologist takes a 
view slightly different from the public and philosophers 
with reference to the educational problem of indoctrination. 

The educational sociologist insists that society is a telic 
process and that, whether we theoretically desire it or not, 
legislation, education, and social endeavors tend towards 
the development of definite attitudes in individuals on the 
problems arising in our social life. 

If the child, so far as the school is concerned, is kept free 
from definitely fixed attitudes on the social problems, he will 
acquire just as fixed attitudes, ideals, sentiments, and influ- 
ences operating upon him in the social life. Therefore, it 
becomes necessary for the educator to concern himself not 
only with social points of view but with the development 
of attitudes on these social questions in the school. Obvi- 
ously it is not the function of the school to develop fixed 
attitudes that will maintain outworn traditions, but on the 
vital civic questions of the day the school can immensely 
strengthen its educational program by developing attitudes 
that will ensure definite social actions. 








THE TEACHER: AN OLD TRADITION AND A 
NEW OBLIGATION 


LUTHER SHEELEIGH CRESSMAN 


An ever increasing fire of criticism has been directed at 
the American system of higher education. Much of this 
criticism has been aimed at the system, some at the stu- 
dents, and some at the faculty. All deserve it in varying 
degrees. ‘The faculties have replied by criticizing the sys- 
tem, the students, and defending themselves. In addition 
to the stock defenses a curious line has been developed by 
the faculties which says in substance that college instructors 
are bad teachers; and it is unfortunate but true. Many 
have resorted to this defense mechanism to justify appar- 
ently unsatisfactory work rather than make any analysis 
of the situation and arrive at any constructive position. 

It is probable that much of the dissatisfaction with col- 
lege teaching today arises from a failure to understand the 
conflict that has arisen as a result of the survival of an 
earlier idea of the role of the teacher into a period when 
not only the subject matter but also the whole system and 
aim of education is different. If this is the case, then there 
should still be room for the old type of teacher and there 
will be a new type teaching a different set of subjects, while 
in some fields there will of necessity be overlapping. 

Our idea of the nature of a teacher, the mythical con- 
ceptualized being who in large numbers made up the teach- 
ing profession, dates from antiquity. He was one who 
led the boy and in so doing led him to know what 
life expected of him. He was one who passed on to the 
young and interpreted for him the values of his group. 
In Roman times the pedagogue was often a slave but 
as often as not a more cultured person than his master. 
Down through the Middle Ages we find the church 
and feudal society making their contributions, and the art 
of teaching came to be associated with the cultured or gen- 
tlemanly classes. The arts and traditions that were pre- 
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served were sheltered and nourished in the church and in 
the great families. Scholarship was a matter of social po- 
sition. The great teaching institution of these centuries 
was the church. The church traditions, customs, beliefs 
were the standards to which all had to be related. The 
universities were at first closely connected with the church. 
Two important things grew out of this—the tradition of a 
scholar and gentleman, and the necessity for teaching the 
accepted values of the group or at least not definitely 
attacking them. 

There was at that time no science. Business adminis- 
tration, stock judging, and courses in clothing design were 
not taught. What was taught was the humanities, those 
things considered necessary for the gentle classes. Natu- 
rally the members of these classes were taught by repre- 
sentatives of their own group. ‘This was true down to 
very recent times. Out of this we have the survival of the 
tradition of a scholar and gentleman, a tradition many peo- 
ple today are eager to preserve. 

In sharp contrast with the education of the past, the 
higher learning today is mostly concerned with different 
subject matter in a different system, in a society with a 
democratic bent. The new demands cause a sharp conflict 
with the persistent old tradition. 

Today professional life has expanded so enormously 
from the academic philosopher to the advertising agent of 
a real-estate company that one may respectably make a 
“career” in almost any field, at least in modern American 
society. Furthermore, to enter the older professions it 
was necessary, and still is in some places, to have both eco- 
nomic and social standing. ‘This situation, of course, lim- 
ited the candidates to those already nurtured in the old 
traditions and professional ethics. To enter most any line 
of business required no formal education and anyhow none 
was offered. Today with free universal education, as an 
aim at any rate, college degrees have almost lost their sig- 
nificance as a symbol of learning, but in the public mind 
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they have become a necessity for entering any line of busi- 
ness or profession. Because of our emphasis today on 
science, exact or assumed to be exact, it is always easy to 
secure appropriations for such things as schools of business 
and physical sciences where objective results may be shown. 
This amplification of the college curriculum has necessitated 
instructors in these departments. Naturally these men 
have been trained only in these special fields. Their work 
is in turn the training of more men to do the same kind of 
work. A college degree is considered by the public to be 
equally valuable regardless of the department in which the 
student has worked. 

These men and women in our colleges who are professors 
of accounting, or dress design, or what not, may be excel- 
lent people who do distinguished work. They may, and do, 
turn out trained technicians like themselves and what the 
industry and profession demands, but they are in a class 
entirely aside from the old teacher in the humanities. Their 
work is different because it deals with different material under 
a different system and a socially unselected student body, 
relatively speaking. Their business is training technicians 
for the laboratory, the office, or the road; they are not 
critics of life and culture whose business it is to lead stu- 
dents to a gradually developing appreciation of the values 
of life as civilization shows it. Consequently, they should 
be judged by the new standards their work sets up and not 
by the old tradition of a scholar and gentleman. Many 
of the teachers today are superior men when measured 
by the standards of the newer education. These people 
do not help themselves by their failure to recognize the 
new standard which applies to their work. Instead they 
judge themselves by the old standards and accordingly say 
that college instructors are notoriously bad teachers. 

Another factor affecting the quality of the teaching in our 
undergraduate schools is the requirement that the teachers 
should be Ph.D. men. Aimost without exception the rigor- 
ous research training necessary for the doctorate disqualifies 
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many students from being successful teachers of the type of 
the old school. They are trained in specialized investiga- 
tion leading to a type of teaching or presentation of infor- 
mation that finds little favor among undergraduates. They 
have worked in one field and closely allied fields and are 
unacquainted with material of a different kind. This spe- 
cialization has so limited the field of the modern college 
instructor that he too must be judged by a new set of 
standards. 

However, certain subjects like sociology and anthropol- 
ogy are in a middle-of-the-stream position. The instruc- 
tor in these fields must be a trained research man, yet in 
his teaching he is constantly discussing social or cultural 
values. The already developed tradition of specialization 
and the desire “to be smart’ leads many to a destructive 
criticism of social values which results in stranding many 
youngsters in a mental morass from which they never really 
escape. These are the really worthless teachers because 
they fail to recognize the wider obligations of their work. 
The good teacher here is one who not only rigorously 
applies the canons of scientific method to his subject matter 
but at the same time preserves somewhat the old tradition 
of a scholar and a gentleman and by his more mature judg- 
ment leads his students to an intelligent appreciation of the 
social values and institutions about which he teaches, and 
does this by a relentless, vigorous scientific method. 

We are today, in the educational field, in a transitional 
stage where our standards largely derived from an old tra- 
dition are no longer fitted to the rapidly changing educa- 
tional institution. The new system demands, in addition to 
the old type, a new type of teacher, a teacher who is an 
expert in training men and women to become technicians. 
We are damning them today as poor teachers because we 
are measuring their performance by a standard which is 
nonapplicable. The old tradition as a standard must be 
relegated to its proper place and a new performance test 
be used for the men in the new professions. 














PLAY AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR 
FOREIGN CHILDREN 


J. L. MERIAM 


Some years ago a Japanese boy entered the University 
of Missouri. He had graduated from a secondary school 
in Japan but under American teachers. His credits were 
accepted and he entered as a freshman. Some of his friends 
soon discovered that this student was not understanding 
the lectures and assigned readings. The Japanese boy was 
brought to me with the request that he be assigned to two 
or three English courses in the high school under my direc- 
tion. I promptly replied that such “English” classes were 
the poorest place for a foreigner to learn English. I placed 
the young man in the seventh grade in the University Ele- 
mentary School, also under my direction. In that class the 
pupils were studying a variety of civic and industrial prob- 
lems in place of the conventional school subjects. Much 
informal but spirited reading, observation, and discussion 
were carried on. The work appealed strongly to the Jap- 
anese student who codperated actively with the American 
boys and girls. The English language was conquered, not 
by studying English but by engaging enthusiastically in an 
activity in which English was in constant use. 

In many of our public schools, children of a foreign 
tongue are greatly in evidence. In rooms where the large 
majority are American children, the almost incessant prattle 
of pupils in the more informal activity school surrounds the 
foreign pupil with an environment quite conducive to ready 
learning of English. But in many schools where the ma- 
jority or even the total enrollment is foreign, the language 
problem is usually extremely taxing. 

The traditional readin’, ’ritin’, ’rithmetic, as a program 
for the elementary grades, is so generally regarded as the 
curriculum, that any peculiar social situation is quite dis- 
regarded. Our school teachers, supervisors, officials, find 
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it much easier to follow tradition than to study into new 
social problems and to insist that live issues govern the 
selection and formulation of a curriculum. Here is, I 
believe, the explanation for the practice in most schools 
with a large percentage of foreign children; viz., appro- 
priating to these children the curriculum program arranged 
for American children. But in so doing a somewhat lower 
standard in quantity and in quality is acceptable. To 
achieve even the minimum, the pupils must be provided 
with motives, usually found in activities other than this one 
of acquiring a new language. 


The whole problem seems to me to be essentially a social 
one. The traditional school, with its emphasis upon a 
static rather than a dynamic curriculum, is inadequate. 
These foreign-tongued pupils need a school occupation 
that is commensurate with real life. They need to be led 
into active participation in those human behaviors in which 
the English language largely functions. I have repeatedly 
claimed that, with six-year-old children, the best way to 
teach reading is not to teach reading, but to help those 
children to do vigorously those activities in which reading 
functions. Under such a normal motive the ability to read 
is the more readily and effectively developed. Just so in 
the case of acquiring command of a language foreign to 
one’s own tongue. Help these children to do vigorously 
activities in which the English language plays a large part. 


In a public school in Los Angeles, an experiment was 
carried on in the spring of 1929, in one room of grade I 
and in a second room of grades II and III. These pupils 
were largely Mexican and Japanese. Earlier in that school 
year, the principal, Mr. F. W. Orth, had occasionally led 
these pupils in playing games in their rooms and during the 
school time as a part of the school program. In the con- 
ventional school work, these pupils were quiet in accord- 
ance with school custom; they were little expressive, as the 
work called for comparatively little expression. In short 
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these children were conspicuously nonsocial in their behav- 
ior. There was indeed too little action to provide for real 
development. The occasional play and a more frequent 
hour devoted to handwork, making toys and a variety of 
semi-useful objects, indicated a responsiveness in these 
pupils when occasion was provided for such actions. 

Beginning on the first of May each of these two schools 
devoted one period of from thirty to fifty minutes daily to 
playing games. This continued for six weeks. The pri- 
mary objective was to develop in these pupils a real social 
responsiveness. More physical movement and more oral 
expression, even spirited conversations, were wanted. This 
would mean social development. ‘The pupils themselves 
saw in these games real fun—and then more fun. 

Three games were the ones most frequently played; each 
with variations from time to time. 


1. Bean bags. Usually pitched into one circle, or two or 
three concentric circles drawn upon the floor. 

2. Tenpins. Small wood pins were used, but sponge 
(rubber) balls replaced the noisy and less effective 
wood balls usually used. A particular variation con- 
sisted of using roly-polies in place of the tenpins. 
These images caricaturing human beings, as _ police- 
men, doctors, nurses, children, etc., tumbled about 
when struck by a rubber ball. This fun in the game 
readily led these pupils into oral exclamations and into 
spirited conversation. And the game, in turn, became 
more and more spirited. 

3. Cylinder relay. A simple little game in which two 
teams vie with each other in strenuous codperation. 


While playing these games, the school seats—not secured 
to the floor—were pushed together at one side of the room, 
to allow space for full play. This change from the formal 
schoolroom seating order contributed to social improve- 
ment. Standing about in groups, or seated most informally 
upon the floor or in readily movable chairs, freed the pupils 
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from constraint and invited them to natural conversation. 
Both principal and teachers early remarked upon the social 
advancement of these pupils during these play periods. 

To make accurate measurement of the language and 
other social achievements of these pupils is a problem yet 
to be solved. Let the judgments of teachers suffice for the 
present. 

However, while waiting for the new measure suggested 
and while facing the current demand for standard achieve- 
ment in the conventional subjects, we may find large justi- 
fication for the play activities, especially for children of 
foreign tongue, if we could discover that in the social activ- 
ity of play, these Mexican and Japanese children make con- 
spicuous advancement in the conventional subjects. 


On the first of May, when these game activities were 
started, all the pupils of these two schools were given the 
“Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests: Fundamentals of Arith- 
metic, Form 1.’ During the six weeks of the experiment 


the two teachers omitted entirely the regularly scheduled 
number work. But in these games, especially the first two 
listed, considerable number work was involved in keeping 
the scores of the games. At the close of the six weeks, 
the pupils were again given the same tests which they had 
at the start. 


Representative results are as follows: 


GRADE 1 
Addition 
First Test Second Test 
Number of papers Number of papers 
High score High score 
Low score Low score 
Median score 


Subtraction 
First Test Second Test 
Number of papers Number of papers 
High score High score 
Low score Low score 
Median score 
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These data are suggestive and will probably be sup- 
ported by further findings. The game activities as such are 
positively socializing. Evidence in oral and written lan- 
guage as well as increasing participation in such games is to 
be reported later, when further developments are made. 
It is to be noted here that, in the meantime, the traditional 
demand for advancement in ability to handle simple num- 
bers is met. It is questionable if our formal three-R sub- 
jects adequately socialize and Americanize our children of 
foreign tongue. It is probable that direct participation in 
the activities of American children will be more effective. 





APPRECIATION AS A TEST OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


Many attempts have been made to answer the question, 
‘What are the criteria of progress?’ But for every at- 
tempt there have promptly appeared many refutations. It 
would almost appear that the more naively we take prog- 
ress for granted the less is our confidence likely to be dis- 
turbed; while the more carefully we analyze the nature and 
criteria of progress the less assurance we shall have that 
either can be determined. If one were to judge by the 
literature which has appeared on this subject he would be 
persuaded that we really cannot know what progress is, nor 
whether there has certainly been any progress at all in the 
history of mankind. 

The difficulty in determining criteria of progress appar- 
ently grows out of the rigidness of the criteria proposed. 
Is the civilization of one nation better than that of an- 
other? Many tests have been suggested. Answers have 
been attempted, for example, in terms of tangible wealth, 
of means of communication, of erudition. To every such 
proposal, it is very easy to reply that the jury is prejudiced. 
The citizens of the wealthy nation very naturally feel cer- 
tain that wealth is an indication of progress; but the citi- 
zens of the nation living close to the poverty line, discov- 
ering many offensive elements in the rival civilization, insist 
that the price of wealth is far greater than the compensa- 
tion. Every attempt to set up such a fixed criterion results 
in similar disagreements, at least by representatives of 
opposite extremes in its attainment. 

A scientific approach to the study of many of the proposed 
criteria reveals their weaknesses not merely on the ground 
that they are dependent on the prejudices of those who 
have been trained under contrasted conditions. Rather, 
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the flaws are implicit in the very arguments of their sup- 
porters. 

The advocate of wealth (under whatever variant form 
it may be proposed) proves that wealth indicates progress 
by showing that the percentage of dependents is greatly di- 
minished ; that moderate luxuries are enjoyed by the masses; 
that even the suffering of the few who are dependent is 
greatly ameliorated. In each of these arguments, as in the 
whole extensive catalogue of similar contentions, the proof 
lies not in the criterion named, but in the larger enjoyment 
of life, the wider range of satisfaction. 


Happiness, under one definition or another, is assumed 
as the ultimate evidence of the value of wealth. Such an 
argument is nothing short of a confession that not the fact 
of wealth but the emotional satisfaction which it makes 
possible is the true criterion of progress. And what is 
true of wealth is true of every other material test proposed. 

Practically every thinker who has advocated such ma- 
terial criteria has acknowledged explicitly or implicitly that 
their defense rests back upon the spiritual uses to which 
they are put. Not mere wealth, as such, indicates progress, 
but wealth because in human experience it has been possible 
to diminish pain, ameliorate suffering, and extend emo- 
tional satisfaction to the masses. In so far as it fails in 
these services or becomes an agent of exclusiveness or self- 
ishness or envy it ceases to indicate progress, representing 
instead actual retrogression. 

So commonly accepted a standard as health will perhaps 
even better reveal the difficulty of setting up a fixed cri- 
terion. When causes of disease are discovered and means 
of their eradication perfected; when the percentage of sick- 
ness and misery is diminished; when the interference of acci- 
dent and sickness with economic efficiency is reduced; when 
the degree of physical vitality is increased and the span of 
life is lengthened, there is little opportunity for debate as 
to the fact of progress. But the proof lies not in the fact 
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of health as such. The force of the arguments, rather, 
depends upon the rich satisfaction in life which bounding 
health makes possible; the greater happiness which eco- 
nomic efliciency encourages and the decrease of pain (both 
physical and mental) by virtue of the reduction of sickness 
and death; so that the test of progress in this undebated 
field is not made to depend on health as a final value but 
is candidly shifted to the realm of emotional satisfaction. 


If means of communication and transportation are set 
up as tests they must be defended not in terms of their 
intrinsic worth, but against the charge that crime and vice 
are encouraged and made more invulnerable by these very 
agencies; that the stability of community life is diminished, 
that the cost of living is raised, and that standards of en- 
joyment are lowered through commercialized recreation. 
If, in the face of these criticisms, the case for communica- 
tion is still maintained it will be on the ground that satis- 
factions far outweighing these losses are made possible in 
wider friendships, varied scenes, higher class entertainment 
for the masses, and a score of other forms of enjoyment. 
The test as before will be carried over to the emotional 
aspect of life. 

Political progress may be judged on the basis of popular 
rights. Democracy may be set up as proof of progress in 
contrast with varying degrees of despotism. But is democ- 
racy better than despotism because it is democracy or be- 
cause it yields wider and larger satisfactions to the members 
of society? 

Even with respect to learning, can it be said that the 
increase of knowledge is a proof of progress or merely a 
potential agency of progress? If the latter is conceded it 
is again on the ground of the enrichment of man’s emotional 
life. 

When every defense of every criterion comes back to the 
one single argument that it adds to human happiness, one 
can hardly escape inquiring whether we have not after all 
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returned to the old philosophy of hedonism. If we have, we 
shall either be forced out of that position by the cumulative 
arguments of centuries against pleasure as a goal, or we 
shall be obliged to discover in happiness some new factors 
which effectively remove the force of former refutations. 

Before attempting to meet that issue let us discover 
whether we have merely fallen back upon the hedonic test 
by a process of elimination and accepted it as a last resort, 
or whether there are constructive grounds for believing that 
the test of progress is really to be found in the realm of the 
feelings rather than in the realm of things. 

The first inquiry may well be, “Who is in a position to 
determine whether one state of society is better than an- 
other?” The answer may depend upon one’s theology. 
If one holds that there is a destiny of man over which he 
has no control and which is altogether independent of his 
nature, but which is revealed to him by superhuman means 
of communication, then the test of progress will be held 
as arbitrarily determined by that revelation. If, how- 
ever, one holds that the destiny of man lies in his inherited 
potentialities, no matter what may be the source of those 
latent capacities, then the test of progress can be found 
in that nature. In the light of our knowledge of psychol- 
ogy, the latter position alone is tenable. 

The issue is not religious, but at most theological. For 
at heart, there is no less religion in a constitution which 
favors progress under intelligent effort, than in a universe 
which provides it without effort. 

Dealing, then, with human society as it may be observed, 
there is but one possible answer as to the test of progress: 
What the human race most wants becomes the final crite- 
rion. 

If this is interpreted to mean that what every individual at 
any particular moment feels as the strongest impulse is what 
the race most wants, then the argument would be altogether 
ridiculous. What the human race most wants is not a mat- 
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ter of the momentary impulses of any individual or of any 
number of individuals; it is not even what all individuals 
most want; not even what they want in their best moments; 
it is not even what the accepted leaders of the human race, 
the pioneers of thinking, believe that the race most wants. 
It is, rather, the sort of life which most thoroughly, per- 
manently, and consistently satisfies the human race, once it 
is tried. The discontent of a people when they have most 
completely secured their demands is as important a test 
of human wants as is their articulate desire. The conscious 
wants of the race become significant as tests only when all 
possible tastes have been canvased and a selection is made 
among all possible alternatives. In spite of all the difh- 
culty of determining what the human race wants there is, 
nevertheless, no other possible criterion of human prog- 
ress. The psychology of the feelings opens the way to 
an understanding of maximal happiness. The history of 
the human race must be drawn upon to determine what 
way of living has proved to yield that highest satisfaction. 
It is, indeed, on the basis of this test of history that every 
argument in support of any material criterion is offered. 
The student of society who maintains that material pros- 
perity is a goal whose attainment represents progress bases 
his conviction upon the evidence that material prosperity 
has actually brought more happiness than was possible in 
its absence. Similarly the support of all objective criteria 
has been rooted back in the experience of the race. Since, 
therefore, the implications of every argument have rested 
back upon emotional satisfaction, not as a theological hope 
but as a racial experience, the logical conclusions are that 
the test of social progress will be found after all not in the 
objective conditions themselves, but in the subjective reac- 
tions to them. 

The criteria of progress may be summed up as the devel- 
opment to their maximum degree of human capacities for 
satisfaction. This is no denial of the possible value of all 
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those materials which have been claimed as evidences of 
progress. It is rather an approach from the point of view 
of appreciations leaving the materials which serve as stimuli 
as minor conditions, in place of the approach from the point 
of view of objective values, leaving human appreciations 
as a vague ill-defined, although inescapable, conditioning 
element. 


This shift of emphasis simplifies the entire analysis. If 
objective means need to be classified, well and good; and 
the service of the sociologist in such a classification is a 
valuable contribution; but the soundness of the theory does 
not depend upon such a classification, nor will analysis and 
reclassification fundamentally affect the test proposed. In- 
deed, by approaching the problem through its emotional 
aspects, a classification of the environment is suggested in 
terms of human appreciations. Nor does the formulation 
of a list of types of appreciation prevent a re-analysis or 
the recognition of additional types. 


By way of illustration, rather than exhaustive analysis, 
six somewhat different aspects of subjective satisfactions 
may be listed. 


1. Appreciation of physical health is a safe criterion of 
human progress. This affirmation represents a very dif- 
ferent standard from the statement that health constitutes 
such a criterion. The latter would emphasize the develop- 
ment of corrective and preventive medicine. The criterion 
as here set up is rather a test of the fruits of such a move- 
ment. At the same time it becomes a motive not primarily 
for such agencies but for such a supplemental program of 
education as will lead to the fullest use of lengthened life 
and improved health. It holds up the necessity of whole- 
some mental attitudes as a part of the health objective and 
it demands the integration of every health program with all 
other phases of appreciation so that health shall add to 
the total enjoyment of life rather than be looked upon as 
an isolated object of desire. It still leaves a place for the 
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patience of the invalid and even for deliberate sacrifices 
of health in the interest of some more worthy cause. 

2. Aesthetic appreciation as a test of progress is freer 
from criticisms than the mere accumulation of works of art, 
for neither the number of buildings nor paintings nor operas 
nor even their quality gives assurance of social progress. 
Only the extent to which these are known and enjoyed by 
the masses represents assured social attainment. 

3. Not the increase ,of means of communication and 
transportation, but the increase of human fellowship is 
a satisfactory test of progress. The mere building of 
railroads, the mere multiplication of automobiles, the 
stretching of telephone' wires, the perfecting of a postal 
system, the increase of radio communication; these do not 
assure social betterment. Only when these agencies are 
employed to enrich the group life, to develop a community 
consciousness, to conserve mental health do they give assur- 
ance of human progress. 


4. Knowledge, too, must have some bearing upon the 
satisfactions of mental curiosity, the expanding of intellec- 
tual interests, the enrichment of the imaginative life or 
practical application to the world’s work in order to spell 
progress. Erudition is not culture; encyclopedic information 
is not richness of life. The worth of knowledge is tested 
by the satisfactions which it makes possible. Pedantry 
prevents progress. Formalism stifles joy. The criterion 
of progress in the intellectual field is the emotional product 
of learning, direct or indirect. 


5. If democracy is to be identified with progress it will 
be because freedom is increased, not because kings have 
been dethroned. Wherein democracy increases exploitation 
and graft, wherein it divides communities and fosters antag- 
onism, wherein it stultifies able leaders and degrades the 
ideals of ambitious youth, it spells retrogression, not 


progress. 
6. Finally, not philanthropic movements or the amount of 
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public benefactions, but the extent of culture, the desire for 
refinement, the practice of altruism gives life satisfaction 
and tests human advancement. Moral character may be 
thought of as the mere observance of traditional customs. 
With this definition it may be a barrier to human happiness 
and progress. Only when there is actually present the mo- 
tive of securing the good of others, which lies at the heart 
of moral conduct, will morality rise above custom and be 
readjusted to changing social conditions. 


These six phases of human satisfaction are grounded 
so deeply in human nature as to test any type of environ- 
ment and any way of living. And they offer to the social 
engineer, not some theoretical standard which may satisfy 
his curiosity, but a goal of progress which may determine 
his policies. If Wells was right that the destiny of civiliza- 
tion depends upon the success of education, then this cri- 
terion of progress offers to educators a standard by which 
to test every objective and, also, in its very nature, a standard 
by which to test method. It means nothing less than that 
the whole emphasis of education must be shifted from the 
transmission of isolated facts over to a process of culti- 
vating attitudes. To be sure, the process will be carried 
out through media of such facts as are needed to interpret 
those attitudes and to clarify the values involved; but the 
emphasis will be on the values instilled. 


This is not emotionalism; this is not a discrediting of | 
knowledge; it is merely a recognition that the feelings are 
present in all normal living, and that knowledge is but one 
aspect of such living. It takes knowledge out of the realm 
of the formal and puts it into the realm of the vital; it 
makes knowledge functional; it shifts the emphasis in the 
consciousness of the child from facts to values. 


With such an ideal nothing need be lost that has thus 
far been gained in the program of education. Health edu- 
cation becomes a program of training in appreciation of 
health and thus a motivation of all available knowledge 
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related to that value. Education in the fine arts becomes 
not a luxury but an integrating force in social life by means 
of which groups are brought to share a common emotion, 
than which no method is more effective in building up social 
solidarity. It furnishes an avenue for pleasurable social 
contacts removing causes for friction which are so common 
when only an intellectual basis exists. 

The whole program of education in the tool subjects 
becomes a training in communication for social enjoyment 
instead of a purely utilitarian process. It takes its place 
as the foundation for group consciousness and group co- 
Operation. Under this standard, knowledge becomes a 
means rather than an end and the progress of education 
is tested by the thrills of discovery, the enjoyment of ex- 
panded interests, and the appreciation of enlarged means 
of human fellowship. Specific technical training is forced 
to meet the test of increased freedom and a deeper sense 
of social responsibility. Forms of government can no 
longer remain sacred. They must retain their place in the 
approval of society in terms of their social benefaction. 
Under this test, finally, the altruistic impulses of youth will 
be cultivated to the maximum degree and every cruder mo- 
tive will be sublimated into a dynamic for social living. 

If the feelings seem to be so effervescent and variable 
as to make this criterion obviously unstable it must be rec- 
ognized that feelings in an isolated psychological definition 
are quite different from feelings educated through long 
training in adjustment to fairly stable aspects of the envi- 
ronment. If the proposed criterion is challenged on the 
ground that such a standard is no fixed standard and there- 
fore offers no definite basis for contrast and the indication 
of progress, it must be remembered that at any particular 
moment in history or in any particular group of human 
beings the feelings are associated with certain definite fac- 
tors of wealth and knowledge and intellectual life and socio- 
logical organization; and that it is quite as feasible to test 
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the extent and quality of appreciation of these various 
aspects of the environment as it is to judge the bearing of 
their quality on progress. If the criticism is made that 
the educator has no practical means of applying the stand- 
ard to the developing child the reply again must be that the 
developing child is living in a fairly stable environment 
and that his mental attitudes will be cultivated in terms of 
certain outstanding conditions which are exceedingly ‘defi- 
nite to him, that art will be cultivated through the media 
of very definite materials—specific paintings, specific works 
of architecture and of sculpture, specific musical composi- 
tions. Similarly, each of the other attitudes and appre- 
ciations will be analyzed through the channel of existing 
objective realities. So that there will be no difficulty in 
holding true to the test whether in training a child or in 
analyzing history. 

We return then to our first difficulty (page 136) as our 
chief challenge. The most serious apparent objection to 
setting up emotional appreciations as the test of progress 
is the seeming selfishness of the aim. Has not happiness 
been identified with selfishness for many centuries? Are 
we now to yield the whole case and come back to a test 
which is at the very bottom of the scale of accepted goals 
of life? If deductive logic in philosophical vocabulary were 
our only recourse the challenge would be baffling. Modern 
psychology, however, has compelled a re-definition of hap- 
piness and an even more fundamental revision of the defini- 
tion of selfishness. 

Happiness in the light of our knowledge of human feel- 
ings is no longer the name of a mere state but of a reaction 
towards the environment. Its range is no less than the 
total possible range of interest and desire. The test of 
happiness does not lie as the pietist has so often main- 
tained in the conflict between self and others. That distinc- 
tion is external. Happiness is subjective; it is a state of 
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consciousness indicating adjustment. The higher the ad- 
justment, the more exalted the happiness. 


The feelings are primary, they are the dynamic basis 
of all readjustments. In other words, they constitute all 
impulses to action. Because of the confusion associated 
with the word happiness, it is better to substitute the more 
precise word “‘satisfaction.” Psychologically, satisfaction 
is the only basis of human behavior. The question at any 
moment is not, will this act bring satisfaction? For no act 
will be performed whose contemplation offers more annoy- 
ance than satisfaction. The question is rather, ‘‘Which 
alternative will bring the higher satisfaction?” If the act 
which most enriches the lives of others can be made to yield 
a higher satisfaction than the act which robs them of en- 
joyment then conduct will become altruistic and not selfish. 
Selfishness, therefore, must be defined not primarily in sub- 
jective terms, but in objective. The test of selfishness lies 
in the choice of personal satisfactions at the expense of the 


good of others. Selfish motives are impossible until one 
has developed to a point where he can become conscious of 
society’s values and chooses between these and his own 
immediate impulses. 


So long as happiness and selfishness were identified, hap- 
piness remained an impossible ideal for human conduct; 
for it meant the conflict of individual interests; and human 
society cannot exist when conduct is so motivated. But 
when satisfaction is recognized as a degree of adjustment 
of an individual to his environment, there is offered to so- 
ciety the possibility of cultivating the highest satisfactions 
in connection with the highest social adjustment. If this 
prove possible, then emotional appreciation becomes both 
a possible and feasible criterion of progress. And it has 
proved possible. Indeed, no contribution of social psychol- 
ogy is better established than that social approval is a 
stronger motivation than egoistic impulses. If social ap- 
proval is associated consistently with altruistic conduct 
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such conduct not only can be readily established in the grow- 
ing youth, but it becomes an effective competitor of ego- 
centric impulses. In the study of the individual, in the ob- 
servance of groups, in the analysis of history, it has come 
to be clearly seen that the more broadly social the act, the 
higher the satisfaction. 


These revelations of social psychology remove much of 
the challenge to the value-criterion of progress. They make 
it clear that the test here proposed is not the whim of every 
individual at a given moment regardless of his previous 
training but rather the satisfyingness of certain adjust- 
ments to the social environment which have been discovered 
to be effective in the human race. If emotional apprecia- 
tion be accepted as the test of social progress then every 
child must be trained through a successive program of en- 
larging social adjustments under conditions which provide 
the full satisfaction of those normal social rewards which 
follow ideal adjustments. Equally necessary is it that the 
environment shall contain the range of stimuli which will 


tend to set up social adjustments that offer maximal satis- 
faction. 


The logic of this theory is not that happiness is an inde- 
pendent objective quality wholly within the control of the 
individual irrespective of the environment; the inference 
is not that one may be just as happy when starving and cold 
and lonely as when well fed and comfortable among con- 
genial companions. Such an inference would wholly ne- 
glect the fact that happiness is a measure of adjustment. 
The wider the variety of social adjustments possible, the 
richer the possible satisfactions of life. It is, therefore, 
necessary that there shall be a reasonable mastery of na- 
ture, a certain accumulation and distribution of material 
wealth, some considerable opportunity for communication 
and migration and environment favorable to the fullest 
physical health, a certain development of intellectual life, 
some accumulation of works of art and recognition of the 
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intellectual attainments of the past. All of these are ele- 
ments in the environment which stimulate rich reactions 
and adjustments. The point of emphasis, however, is that 
human progress must be tested not by these objective at- 
tainments but by the adjustments of human beings to these 
aspects of the environment. And the distinction is signifi- 
cant particularly to the educator who holds in his hand the 
destiny of the future civilization. For a generation which 
has grown up in the appreciation of its environment, pres- 
ent and potential, will determine the social emphasis of the 
future. Shall materials occupy the chief place in the 
thought of the future generations? Or shall the service of 
materials to the highest potential satisfactions of the race 
occupy the first attention? ‘The answer is in the hands of 
the educator» And the program of the educator will depend 
largely upon his own conviction regarding the criteria of 
progress. 





URBANIZING THE SCHOOL 
NELs ANDERSON 


After we have said all we can for the little red school- 
house we must admit that it is passing, just as the rural 
civilization of which it was a part is going out. ‘It was an 
institution of a homogeneous society and the outgrowth 
of a more or less rural democracy. The institution that is 
taking its place is the outgrowth of a form of democracy 
that is essentially urban. Perhaps we should say that the 
new public school follows in the wake of industrialism. It 
is the creature of the cosmopolitan city. But the evolution 
that marks the growth of the public school is only part of 
a larger evolution which is beginning to be known as urban- 
ization. 


This term, “urbanization,” is beginning to get popular 
usage which means, if nothing else, that more general at- 
tention is being focused on the city as a process and as a 


center of influence. Urbanization is cultural change spread- 
ing from the social and economic urban center towards the. 
hinterland. It involves a contact between city and country 
in which the impact of the city tends to disturb the social 
organization and cultural patterns found in the country. 
The city has always played this rdle of imposing its ways 
upon the hinterland but never was the process so intense 
as now. 

The city man invents and creates, and the more he does 
it the more removed he is from the country man. The dif- 
ference between the two has been called a difference in time, 
more than a difference in space. The city man is more 
stimulated and moves from one experience to another at a 
more rapid rate. Necessarily, the economic interdependence 
of city and country demands that the two be adapted. The 
country, then, does most of its adapting to changes forced 
by the more dynamic city. In the material traits of cul- 
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ture the country adapts with little opposition, changing 
tools for machines, homespun garments for hand-me- 
downs from the factory, the candle for the electric 
light, and the buggy for the automobile. The country ac- 
cepts, though not so readily, the modes and fads as well 
as the slang of the city. Gradually the country folk cut 
their clothes and hair after the manner of urbanites. In 
the purely nonmaterial traits—those that relate to the fam- 
ily, nationality, race, and religion—the city is ever being 
challenged. Recently that came out dramatically when an 
urban man who was a Catholic and the son of a foreigner 
tried to be president. Change in the nonmaterial traits 
are accepted very slowly, if at all. 

In the evolution of culture the school holds a place which 
is nothing short of unique. In this spread of culture coun- 
tryward, whatever be the merit of urbanization, the school 
plays a most important role. In the urbanization process 
it is perhaps one of the most responsive of what Hertzler 
calls the formative institutions. The advertiser doubtless 
plays a more important educational role but the school 
is left with the trying task of adjusting cultural change 
to the traditional culture patterns. Following in the wake 
of social and economic change in the urban center, the 
school interprets to the country the disturbing influences 
of the great city. In the urbanization of society, because 
in its formative functions it is so intimately involved, the 
school itself becomes urbanized. This process of making 
the school over, like the process of making our culture 
patterns over, begins in the city and extends countryward. 

This radical evolution of the school dates back less than 
a century while its most intensive period would fall within 
the last fifty years, the period of most rapid city building. 
A century past, education in our larger eastern cities was 
mostly private. There were many schools but they were 
for the various social groups, religious groups, or national 
and racial groups. In New York, free schools existed but 
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they were principally for slaves and paupers. It was not 
until the 40’s of last century that the population became 
so heterogeneous as to require a common and public school. 
Then the public institution was not born without conflict; 
but the point is that when it was born, the ward school in 
New York was the creature of urban heterogeneity. Point 
by point as it was added upon the additions were of urban 
initiative. Let us enumerate some of these additions to 
public education. 


1. The urban public school had to adapt itself to take 
in all races, all classes, and all creeds. In New York, to 
give one example, the earlier schools were mostly Protes- 
tant and white. Negroes went to separate free schools 
while Catholic children, if they were not attending schools 
of their faith, were running the streets. 


2. Compulsory education laws were initiated largely by 
the urban industrial centers. In many instances they were 
promoted by organized labor who demanded that the chil- 
dren of the poor should have the same cultural advantages 
as those of the upper classes. This demand was for the 
cultural and tool subjects and existed long before the school 
was expected to take the burden of teaching vocational 
subjects. 

3. With the growth of cities and the breakdown of the 
domestic economy of the homestead there developed a de- 
mand for practical education. It began with a demand 
for teaching the practical subjects and was followed by a 
demand for teaching skills in these subjects. In meeting 
this demand the urban school is developing numerous tech- 
nical and vocational departments and institutions. 


4. The city has taken the initiative in extending the com- 
pulsory school age upwards, even to 18 years in some 
States. The extension process in the city also reaches down 
to the earlier years. The school year has been lengthened 
until in some States the city child must attend at least 
two months more than the country child. We must not 
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forget that the city started the night school and some would 
go a step further and credit the city with starting the adult 
education movement in this country. As these additions 
and changes spread countryward they are not always read- 
ily accepted; indeed, they are not always advantageous to 
the country. 

5. The city school has had to face the leisure-time prob- 
lem. The country child, with work and chores, presents 
little or no recreational problem for the school. Not only 
has the urban school taken up the burden of recreation 
for its pupils but in some cities it provides recreation for 
mothers and preschool children. The city school is begin- 
ning to see in recreation a therapeutic agent for problem 
children. 

6. The same philosophy of education that recognizes 
recreational responsibilities also recognizes health responsi- 
bilities. Health is a form of public property. That is 
becoming clear to educators in the great city, though the 
idea has still not penetrated the hinterland that the public 
school is an important agency for safeguarding the health 
resources of the community. Perhaps we should add that 
even the city school is only beginning to recognize this. 
The cities are few indeed that provide clinical facilities for 
the mental and physical health of the school children. 

7. It is the urban teacher who is converting the old 
schoolmaster job into a profession with a dignity compara- 
ble to other professions. Look where we will, nowhere in 
the hinterland do we find the initiative being taken for 
teacher pensions, salary security, tenure of position, or 
efforts on the part of teachers to elevate and promote high 
standards in the profession. There are individual excep- 
tions, of course, but none comparable to the urban teacher 
organizations, sometimes the teacher unions. Even in the 
city teacher associations may be blocked and penalized but 
the fact remains that it is through urban teachers that the 
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public school becomes more integrated and the teacher 
groups more articulate. 


8. Only a casual review of texts and other books dealing 
with school administration reveals the degree to which 
schools are taking over the efficiency methods of business. 
School administration is studied in the same objective terms 
that we find in the operation of a modern hotel, a depart- 
ment store, or an industry. In this tendency the city school 
takes the lead. Indeed, one finds the city school being rated 
in terms of budget efficiency more than in terms of social 
efficiency. The requisites of economy put such emphasis 
on income and expenditures that the less tangible values 
are not infrequently neglected. ‘This, too, is urban. 


9. The rising prestige of the city school, while it is an 
institutional prestige, is nevertheless becoming a powerful 
factor in urban social control. It touches the life of the 
child and even the home of the child with an authoritative 
hand. The State gives the school certain rights over the 
child to which the home must submit. The early public 
school, especially in the country, even though it held the 
same authority, was actually slow to use it. It was toler- 
ated by the home. The school that is emerging stands 
alone and even seems to be reversing the position by toler- 
ating the home. 

These evidences, and others that might be listed, of the 
city’s influence upon the school are not presented as marks 
of progress or the reverse. We cannot detain ourselves 
with examining these changes with some scale of progress. 
That is another problem. It is probably enough in passing 
to note that if an objective test of progress is a more com- 
plete adjustment of the school to its total problem and its 
total environment, then the process of urbanizing the school 
falls short of being progress on a number of counts. 

1. The urban school tends to become huge and mechan- 
ized. As it grows it also becomes impersonal and institu- 
tional, hence heir to all the shortcomings of an institution. 
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2. The more unwieldy and mechanized the urban school 
becomes due to its increasing size the less susceptible it 
is to change. At the point of contact with the child, instead 
of becoming sensitive and responsive, it often tends to be- 
come cold and callous. As a protest against this there 
tends to grow up alongside the urban public school a variety 
of private or “progressive’”’ schools. 

3. Often teacher security in the city guaranteed by law 
leads to teacher lethargy and inefficiency. 

4. The operation of the city school involves a great deal 
of money. As a result the system often becomes a pawn 
in politics. We need no better example than the schools 
of Chicago under Mayor Thompson or the present text- 
book scandals in New York. 


5. The larger and more complex the school system be- 
comes the more it needs be the problem of expert manage- 
ment. This is not always the case. School policy and pro- 
gram are after all determined by laymen and it is not always 
possible to get competent members on the boards of edu- 
cation in cities. This is true in the country as well. 


We might continue pointing out the sore spots in the 
urban-school system but that would be quite beside the 
point of this article. We are examining an institution that 
is evolving in the city and spreading to the hinterland. Its 
faults are probably less inherent than recurrent, but which- 
ever they are the faults will spread with the institution. 
Actually the flaws tend to vanish with the perfection of the 
institution. However, new ones may come to take their 
place, but that is true of all social institutions. 


In the evolution of the public school the process of ur- 
banization is only getting under way. Even at this early 
stage one does not need to be a prophet to predict probable 
future changes. Adjusting as it has been to the demands 
of the total environment it is rapidly coming to mean many 
things to many men because it is doing so many different 
things. We note, for instance, that the urban school has 
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taken over many activities that the home has abandoned. 
The observation that the losses of the city home have be- 
come the gains of the city school has become a common- 
place. 

One of the interesting problems of school change is the 
downward trend of the school age. How far will it go? 
Will the school take over the nursery? Not a few compe- 
tent authorities feel that it will, especially for the apart- 
ment-dwelling families of the city. 

The city school is beginning to recognize the need of 
the visiting teacher. This is definitely a revolution in edu- 
cation. For the visiting teacher is really a social worker. 
Her function is that of bringing the school to the home and 
of adjusting one to the other. The teacher educates, the 
visiting teacher reéducates and rehabilitates where the child 
or the family has come to the end of its resources. 


As the responsibilities of the urban school increase, as 
its prestige becomes greater, its authority must necessarily 
increase. If it continues to become the haven of experts 
in education and reéducation it will gradually acquire the 
power, and confidence commensurate with such power, for 
carrying out its functions. It is not unlikely or even incon- 
sistent that it may ultimately inherit some of the powers of 
the juvenile court. 

Whatever the changing school may become it is at pres- 
ent the creature of a changing city and as the spread of ur- 
ban influence reaches countryward the school follows along, 
fitting somewhere in the area-of-culture lag between the 
city and the country. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COURSES IN 
ECONOMICS 


H. G. SHIELDs* 
Part I 


A consideration of the problem of school and college 
courses in economics involves an analysis of what work is 
being offered in economics and the matter of what should 
be offered in the field. Hence, this paper is divided into 
two segments: (1) a brief statement of the status of ele- 
mentary economics in colleges, universities, and secondary 
schools; and (2) comment on instruction in and organiza- 
tion of such courses. 


During the last decade there has been an increased em- 
phasis in universities and colleges upon instruction in ele- 
mentary economics and allied subjects. A recent investiga- 


tion’ indicated that the total offerings in this field increased 
361 per cent since 1910. The rapid increase in courses in 
elementary economics has not been accompanied by equal 
change in type of subject matter or instruction. Courses 
have multiplied and with the increased demand for instruc- 
tors and instructional materials, a corresponding increase 
in teaching effectiveness is doubtful. 


At least two excellent statements are available concern- 
ing the status of economics and allied subjects in the colleges 
and universities.* It is the purpose of this paper not to re- 
peat what is contained in these statements, but rather to an- 
alyze in some detail the most common offering in this field, 
the course in elementary economics. From an examination of 
catalogue statements and Mr. Marshall’s study, it is evident 


1 It was originally planned to place this article and those of Mr. Ward, Professor 
Brinkmann, and Dr. Burgess which follow it in the September issue. For lack of space 
this was not possible and they are now included i in this number. 

2L. C. Marshall, ‘‘Offerings in Economics,’’ Journal of Political Economy, XIX, October 
1927, pp. 760-789. 

Aree of Political Econom 308, 2 XIX, ar gd 1927, pp. 760-789 and The American 

Economic Review, December 19 pp. 629-64 
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that the course in elementary economics is typically a sopho- 
more course, meeting three hours a week for a school year. 

Catalogue statements and analyses of offerings, however, 
do not give a full picture of the elementary economics 
course of collegiate grade. A partial view may be obtained 
by a statement of the type of texts used. On all levels of 
education, the text determines to a varying degree the ac- 
tual content of the course, more especially in those institu- 
tions in which library facilities are limited. The writer 
sent a postcard questionnaire to one hundred liberal arts 
colleges and universities, in order to get a sample of the 
texts in use in the elementary course. Replies were received 
from forty schools. The texts used were: 

TABLE I* 
Schools Per Cent 

Fairchild, Furness, Buck, Elementary Economics... 
Ely, Outlines of Economics 
Taussig, Principles of Economics 
Bye, Applied Economics 
Reufner, Principles of Economics 
Hayes, Our Economic System 


Thompson; Edie; Schlicter; Cutler, Keezer, Gar- 
field; Taylor; L. C. Marshall leach 15 


40 

The method of approaching the subject in the case of 
most of the texts, certainly the first three, is quite similar. 
If this sampling is reliable, the texts used in more than one 
half the colleges and universities are of the orthodox type 
with value theory as the core. Any one who has taught 
elementary economics or who is familiar with such texts as 
Fairchild, Furness and Buck, Elementary Economics, or 
Ely’s Outlines of Economics, or Taussig, Principles of Eco- 


4 The postcard questionnaire was sent to a random sampling of one hundred colleges 
and universities listed in the Educational Directory of the Bureau of Education. The 
schools replying were: University of Arizona, egptig ces J of Arkansas, University of 
California, Stanford University, California Institute of Technology, University of Denver, 
University of Florida, Shorter College, Armour Institute of Technology, Lombard College, 

heaton College (Wheaton, Illinois), Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Wheaton College 
(Norton, Massachusetts), St. John’s Ci Highland Park Junior College, Olivet College, 
University of Mississippi, University of New Hampshire, Dartmouth College, University 
of Buffalo, Cornell University, Skidmore College, University of North Carolina, University 
of North Dakota, University of Cincinnati, Case School of Applied Science, Denison 
University, Hiram College, Ohio State University, Swarthmore College, Brown University, 
Dakota Wesleyan University, University of Chattanooga, Texas Technological College, 
ey and Henry College, Whitman College, Lawrence College, Beloit College, University 
of Wisconsin , 
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nomics is quite aware that these texts give rather rigorous 
attention to value and distribution with somewhat less em- 
phasis upon economic institutions. 

Evidence concerning the nature of the first course was 
also received from instructors’ statements concerning the 
percentage of time devoted to various divisions of the ele- 
mentary economics course in colleges and universities. 
These divisions are, of course, arbitrary and subject to the 
criticism that there is much overlapping between them. I 
believe, however, that the statements do give a general 
view. 





TABLE II 
TOPICS 
=e Economic 
Percentage Pro- — Distribu- Con- Problems 
of Time Survey duction Value tion sumption and 
Policies 
eee 0 5 6 10 0 0 
ee 33 35 40 35 20 50 
PIS 5 sss-0yoei0 7.9 15.05 21.4 19.8 7.4 26.1 


The evidence concerning economics in the senior high 
school indicates that the materials presented on this level 
are for the most part an abbreviated version of the first 
course on the college level. Economics is no exception to 
the downward shift of subject matter into the senior high 
school. It has taken on much the same form that we find 
on the so-called higher levels. Analysis of the textbook 
offerings on the senior-high-school level’ reveals the follow- 


Ing: 

5A tcard questionnaire was sent to one hundred high schools selected at random 
from the Educational Directory. Thirty-three replies were received; the schools comiyns 
were: Meriden High School, Meriden, Connecticut; Hillsboro High School and Plaub 
High School, Tampa, Florida; Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois; 
Washington High School, East Chicago, Indiana; Morton Senior High School, Richmond, 
Indiana; Burlington High School, Burlington, Iowa; Cherokee High School, Cherokee, 
Iowa; Senior High School, Owensboro, Kentucky; Old Town Senior High School, Old 
Town, Maine; Easthampton High School, Easthampton, Massachusetts; Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, Michigan; Pontiac High School, Pontiac, Michigan; 
Central High School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Columbia Senior High School, South Orange and Maplewood, New 
Jersey; West Orange High School, West Orange, New Jersey; Niagara Falls High School, 
Niagara Falls, New York; Olean High School, Olean, New York; Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Shaw ‘=> School, East Cleveland, Ohio; Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Williamsport High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Watertown Senior 
High School, Watertown, South Dakota; Commercial High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Senior High School, Austin, Texas; North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas; 
High School, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Whitcom High School, Bellingham, Washington; 
Franklin High School, Seattle, Washington; Moundsville High School, Moundsville, West 
Virginia; Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey; Cranston High School, Auburn, 
— Island; Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio; Palestine High School, Palestine, 

‘exas. 
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TABLE III 
ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS TEXTS USED IN 33 HIGH SCHOOLS 


Schools Per Cent 
Burch, American Economic Life..........020000: 1 %3 
Carver, Elementary Economics .........00eee00: 1 3.3 
Ely and Wicker, Principies of Economics......... 6 18.8 
Fairchild, Essentials of Economics............... 5 15.1 
Faubel, Principles of Economics............000+: 3 9.09 
ee |. ee 6 18.1 
Marshall and Lyon, Our Economic Organization.. 2 6.06 
Thompson, Elementary Economics.............+- 10 30.03 


If this example is representative, the dominance of an 
orthodox type of textbook is evident. Most of these text- 
books are based on the assumption that economics is best 
taught by means of value theory, even if only an abbre- 
viated introduction. As the case of collegiate courses in 
elementary economics, instructors’ statements concerning 
the percentage of time devoted to various aspects of ele- 
mentary economics were obtained. The results are sum- 
marized in the following table: 





TABLE IV 
TOPICS 
lal Economics 

Range of Pro- Distribu- Con- Problems 

Percentage Survey duction Value tion sumption and 
Policies 

MINIMUM... 66s cevecs 0 10 2 5 5 0 

Maximum........... 25 55 30 35 25 50 
NENG 56a wr-teu- 8.03 21.4 14.9 19.6 14 20.03 


Summarizing the evidence from textbook and instructors’ 
statements, one may say that the first course on the senior- 
high-school level as well as the junior-college level is char- 
acterized by heavy attention to value and distribution with 
considerable emphasis upon problems of production and a 
strikingly small amount of emphasis given to problems of 
consumption. What is contained within the material listed 
under survey which comprises approximately cight per cent 
of the course is uncertain, but a safe assumption is that it is 
a consideration of economic history and a few definitions. 
Undoubtedly the paucity of materials and the fact that 
professional economists themselves have given compara- 
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tively little attention to problems of consumption accounts 
for the slight attention to this segment of the work. This 
is true of both levels. The present status of elementary 
economics on the senior-high-school level and the junior- 
college level may be described then as a typical principle 
course with production, value theory, and distribution re- 
ceiving heavy emphasis. 


7 Part II* 


A mere analysis of the offerings and content in elementary 
economics in terms of present status is not satisfying. More 
fruitful and promising is a consideration of what an ele- 
mentary course in economics might be. With that in mind, 
the writer of this paper submits a description of work in 
the field with which he is familiar, the first course in the 
University of Chicago, called the Economic Order. The 
Economic Order does not duplicate the work typically 
offered in the first principles course, but rather serves to 
introduce the student to, as the name of the course indi- 
cates, the concept that there is an economic order quite in 
the same manner as we have a biological order, or a physi- 
cal order. The principles are not divorced from their 
actual setting. Syllabi and instructional materials have 
been gathered and developed to furnish the student with 
the needed institutional background. The Economic Order 
as now organized at the University of Chicago falls into 
four segments: (Part I) Introduction: Types of eco- 
nomic organization and the emergence of the modern order. 
This part is a largely historical consideration of other 
economic orders, Neanderthal, Neolithic, manorial, domes- 
tic, the student getting a sense of the impermanence of any 
given order. (Part II) Production: Its conditioning fac- 
tors. The second part considers the problems of production 
with particular reference to our own economic order and 
analyzes the basic processes in production as applied to 


6 The writer is indebted to Mrs. Rachel Marshall Goetz for many suggestions incorporated 
in this section. 
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any economic order. (Part III) Coérdination of special- 
ists. This part deals with the question of codrdinating 
specialists in our present economic order. Such a study 
necessarily entails what in many courses may be called mar- 
keting. Emphasis is placed upon price theory as a coérdi- 
nating device. (Part IV) Social control and the economic 
order. Part IV serves as a summarizing device and con- 
siders the issue of social control. 


If one considers the details behind the skeleton as de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, certain wide departures 
from this type of course as compared to the orthodox 
first course may be noted. Value theory, the heart of the 
traditional course, does not receive separate treatment, but 
rather recurs time and time again in the course as a device 
to interpret the economic order. The student’s mental eye, 
however, is upon the order rather than value theory as 
such. The concept of an economic order is such an un- 
familiar one that it is necessary to raise issues from time 
to time bearing emphasis upon the particular point of view 
that we have an economic order concerned with the prob- 
lem of “‘economizing” and social costs constantly evolving 
and changing quite in the same way but not in the same 
sequence as the physical order or the biological order. Fa- 
miliar concepts such as diminishing increment, joint costs, 
marginal utility, and others are given rigorous considera- 
tion not as unrelated entities, but as a part of an economic 
order. The concept of an economic order serves to unify 
and organize economic thinking. 

I have attempted to introduce a new conception of a first 
course in economics which is the product of the thinking 
and leadership of L. C. Marshall in collaboration with 
many members of the economics and business staff of the 
University of Chicago, involving hundreds of problems, 
much collection and selection of material, and experiment 
with hundreds of students at the University. The writer 
is aware that similar attempts have been and are being 
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made at many other schools. The University of North 
Carolina, for example, has developed a first course in the 
field which introduces the student to economics via problems 
in the field. The writings of Professor Ise of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas follow the point of view that economic 
theory must follow a knowledge of economic life and insti- 
tutions. 

The dissatisfaction with the first course in economics is 
general. The problem is a perennial one. Part of the 
discouragement and dissatisfaction with the elementary 
work results from too great expectations. After all, the 
impasse which exists between economic education and eco- 
nomic behavior may be due to too much faith in the power 
of education. The behavior change which results from 
such work is negligible and certainly difficult of measure- 
ment. We can expect some results from formal economic 
education if (a) much larger numbers receive such instruc- 
tion, and (b) if the instructional materials are considerably 
changed.’ It has been estimated that approximately 50,000 
students annually take the course in principles on the college 
level. The Bureau of Education reports that 147,035 
students (71,367 boys and 75,668 girls) took the elemen- 
tary course in secondary economics in 1927-1928 in 4970 
public high schools, with 6900 additional students in 346 
private secondary schools. When one considers the total 
school population, secondary and university, the number 
touched by formal work in economics is indeed a small 
percentage of the total school population. Quite aside 
from such problems as faulty instruction, inadequate teach- 
ing materials, school formalism, lack of integration, the 
fact that economic education touches such a relatively small 
number may account for the presence of fallacious economic 
reasoning among the literate and formally educated groups. 
The whole point to this discussion is that when one is con- 


7 An interesting study in changes in economic attitudes on the part of the students taking 
the Economic Order at the University of Chicago is published in a report by Arthur W. 
Kornhauser in the Journal of Business for October 1928 and January 1929. 
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sidering the problem of economic education, too much em- 
phasis is placed upon school and formal educational organ- 
ization. That the present economic education obtained 
in schools of any grade is meager enough is true; yet one 
should realize that the school is only one small corner as 
compared to possibilities for economic education. 


The scheme of economic instruction of the orthodox 
type is built on the assumption that man is neither rational, 
nor is it a certainty that he knows what he wants. Hence 
a first step in economic instruction is for the learner and 
the teacher to find himself in the general economic order, 
that he may have both a feeling of reality and his eyes open 
to the challenge of such an order. The methodological 
approach of orthodox theory with such of our tools as can 
be made available must be introduced as weapons with 
which to attack the problem of organization consistency; 
to set up standards of economic cost, evaluation of pur- 
poses of judging, and comparing social institutions and 
devices; and yet the orthodox approach, based upon the 
idea that certain principles of ‘“economizing’’ social re- 
sources are discoverable, seems clearly valuable. 


Specific content for the introductory work in economics 
such as price control, industrial combination, the price level, 
money, waste and illth, population problems, socialism, 
capitalism, industrialism, only to name a few cannot be 
taught as separate, disjointed, and uncoordinated problems. 
They must be viewed in some relation to each other. That 
the typical orthodox principles course gives any clear and 
connected view on these matters is certainly questionable. 


Another problem which is always present in the teaching 
of economics is the problem of how best to effect behavior 
change with respect to economic problems. Should we teach 
those concepts which will guide individual behavior, i.e., 
shall we teach how to invest money most wisely, or what 
kind of an insurance policy to purchase, or shall we teach 
those concepts which are wisest from the standpoint of 
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social policy, i.e., shall we uproot the make-work fallacy or 
the newer types of mercantilism, i.e., the chain-store con- 
troversy. It is with the latter attitude that I believe the 
first course should be concerned, for after all, standards of 
judgment, or awareness of issues involved, a broad if im- 
personal point of view, are and must be more significant for 
general cultural education than rule of thumb—even “scien- 
tific’ methods of meeting the problems of transitory busi- 
ness situations. The individual’s economic behavior is best 
developed by a wide view of economic life as an economic 
order and his activities are best guided by a knowledge of 
his niche in the scheme. 














NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, LONDON: ITS PRO- 
GRAM OF RESEARCH 


H. Warp 


The program of the present and future research of the 
Institute may be divided into five sections. 


1. Vocational guidance research 
2. Study of temperament 

3. Study of motor ability 

4. Occupational research 

5. Industrial research 


1. Vocational Guidance 


Under this heading fall two experiments, one of which 
nears completion, while the other began 17 months ago 
and will extend over six years in all. The first of these 
began in 1925 when the testing, by means of vocational 
guidance tests, of 600 children leaving certain elementary 
schools in a London area was begun. The children were 
vocationally advised and their industrial careers and the 
careers of a control group of 600 children from the same 
schools followed up to July 1929. An attempt is now 
being made to assess the value of vocational advice by 
comparisons between the industrial success of those taking 
the advice given and those not taking it, using as a check 
the control group who were given advice not based on 
tests by a Care Committee Conference on leaving school. 
It is hoped that the report of the experiment may be com- 
pleted shortly. 

The second guidance experiment is planned on similar 
lines. Between four and five hundred children at various 
rural and urban elementary schools in Fife, Scotland, are 
being studied during the three years before they leave 
school. Advice will be given when they leave school. In 
extending the examining of children over a number of 
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years, it is hoped that light may be shed on the problems 
of when special abilities make their appearance. The im- 
portance of this question in relation to educational guid- 
ance is obvious. 

The test results from the guidance experiment in Lon- 
don have provided material for monographs on tests of me- 
chanical ability, tests of distributed attention, and tests of 
manual dexterity. 


2. Study of Temperament 


a) During 1929, a piece of research was begun, which 
is still in progress, into objective tests for temperament 
traits. Two tests were designed to measure calmness under 
pressure of work and persistence, and a questionnaire for 
self-reliance was devised. Difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing a reliable subjective ranking of the subjects, and it is 
hoped that a battery of tests using a number of situations 
with pressure of work as a common factor may be devised 
and that these may be intercorrelated and compared with a 
more reliable subjective criterion than has hitherto been 
available. 

b) A study of perseveration with special reference to 
its importance in the various professions and trades is 
also being carried out at present. A number of patients 
at a mental hospital have been examined for intelligence 
and for perseveration, their mental and nervous symptoms 
noted and their ratable character traits estimated. A par- 
allel group of normal adults have been studied for com- 
parative purposes. The tests have been performed by a 
number of typists, who were also examined for speed, 
accuracy, and effect of pressure of time. The results are at 
present being analyzed. 

c) Part of the Institute’s program of future research 
is a projected study of social ability, when the possibility 
of devising a series of tests for certain of the elements con- 
stituting ability to deal with people will be investigated. 
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3. Study of Motor Ability 


In this piece of research a study is being made of the rela- 
tion between initial ability and practice in a number of rou- 
tine assembling tests which have been given to adults and 
to school children. The results of the tests have been 
compared with scores in an intelligence test. The effect of 
breaks in the practice period is being studied. An analysis 
is now in progress which it is hoped may elucidate the 
problem of a “‘mechanical’”’ factor as distinct from “general 
intelligence.” 


4. Occupational Research 


a) Research into employment among boys between the 
ages of 16 and 18 in an industrial area of London, is near- 
ing its completion. Two hundred boys who were appli- 
cants for unemployment benefit were personally inter- 
viewed, and three hundred boys, drawn in equal numbers 
from those who had first been engaged on leaving school 
in chemical, engineering, wood, miscellaneous factory and 
errand work, were persuaded to fill in a questionnaire. 
Comparisons are being made between the two groups. 
Within the employed group the earnings, satisfaction, 
turnover, and prospects afforded by each occupation are 
being contrasted. Within the unemployed group, the prog- 
ress and prospects of those who had and of those who had 
not a definite objective on leaving school are being analyzed. 
The effects of a number of factors such as parental occupa- 
tion, size of family, school attainments are being con- 
sidered. 

In addition an analysis is being made of over fifteen hun- 
dred paternal choices of occupations for their sons, in the 
light of their own experience. 

b) It is hoped that intensive occupation analyses may 
shortly be begun. A start will probably be made on occu- 
pations suitable for boys and girls leaving secondary 
schools, by means of a questionnaire. The findings of this 
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questionnaire will be supplemented and probably modified 
by interviews and it is hoped that a number of the tests used 
in vocational guidance at the Institute may be given to rep- 
resentative groups in different professions, so that psycho- 
graphs may be drawn up, giving, in addition to tempera- 
ment traits, norms for intelligence tests, etc. 


5. Industrial Research 


a) During the past two years the Institute has been car- 
rying out research on behalf of the National Institute for 
the Blind. This has included a study of occupations to 
discover those in which there was a possibility of employing 
blind persons. Experiments in different methods of work- 
ing in the basket-making departments of various factories 
have been carried out, and a number of improvements made. 
This work is still in progress. 

b) The extent and causes of daily variation in industrial 
eficiency with particular reference to women workers is 
being studied. Information is being gathered on (1) the 
effects of menstrual disorders and discomfort, (2) the ef- 
fects of minor physical disorders, and (3) day-to-day varia- 
tions during the working week. 




















EDUCATION AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND PROGRESS IN GERMANY 


CaRL BRINKMANN 


1. A political revolution usually means a good deal of 
general social, mental, and consequently educational change 
in a nation. On the other hand, it also means, or is the ex- 
pression of, economic changes and transitions. These are 
partly apt to give greater momentum to the spiritual move- 
ments, but partly, too, to check and complicate them by the 
mere force of economic difficulties. The latter factor seems 
to be specially strong in the case of Germany, where the 
heritage of the lost war is not the only source of economic 
trouble. Administrative and financial rearrangement be- 
tween the federal government and the governments of the 
single states is another. For just as in the United States, 
educational sovereignty in Germany rests as yet with the 
states and not with the federal government. Add to this 
that differences in wealth and progress are even greater 
between the German than between the American States, so 
that in reality the state of Prussia has the undoubted lead 
in educational policy, even more than it used to have under 
a weaker and poorer central government before the war. 
This again implies that the average educational policy of 
Germany after the war has been of a markedly radical 
character insomuch as the state government of Prussia, in 
comparison to the changing governments of the other states 
and also of the Reich itself, has all along been formed by a 
stable coalition between the Socialist and the Catholic Cen- 
ter parties and both of these, despite all their differences 
in underlying educational convictions, are largely recruited 
from the masses of workmen and employees who demand 
a new share in German education. 

2. Primary education above all has come to be felt as 
insufficiently democratic since the revolution, both as to its 
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inner organization and 4s to its connection with the other 
branches of the educational system. A uniform basis of the 
first four years of elementary instruction, the so-called 
Grundschule, has been erected, above all with the intention 
of abolishing the class privileges assumed to have been 
hidden in the prewar possibilities of separate elementary 
instruction for upper-class children in private schools or 
elementary divisions of secondary schools (Vorschule’). 
On top of this basis, there is a bewildering and indeed 
increasing variety of state and private institutions of inter- 
mediate and secondary instruction, with the tendency, on 
the one hand, more or less to equalize also the succeeding 
stages for all classes by extending as well as intensifying 
the curriculum of the mass of children, and on the other 
hand, to supplement this curriculum, after the age of com- 
pulsory education, by an ever more elaborate system. of 
general continuation and special vocational schools. Eco- 
nomically, this amounts first to a considerable increase of 
public educational expenses all round, with the result that 
the famous prewar initiative of German municipalities in 
elementary and even secondary instruction becomes some- 
what liable to dependence on the centralizing financial as- 
sistance of the states. As an offset, the legal extension of 
compulsory education one or two years beyond the present 
limit of 14 is beginning to be advocated as a device of 
diminishing the present high pressure of chronic unem- 
ployment on the labor market. The lack of vocational 
training, felt by Germany as by other highly industrialized 
countries after the breakdown or decrease of the handi- 
crafts and their peculiar forms of apprenticeship, has given 
rise to a quiet, if determined, rivalry between the employ- 
ers who are trying to appropriate vocational training with 
the help of a central institution, the Dinta (Deutsches In- 
stitut fiir Technische Arbeitsschulung), and the employees, 
whose political and economic organizations stand behind 
a new bill to take this training systematically at the hands 
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of the federal government. Like the American Federal 
Government, the German federal Department of the In- 
terior is on the whole likely, if only for reasons of financial 
preponderance, to get an increasing hold of the German 
educational system. 

3. A second main feature in the educational reforms of 
present Germany is the slow disappearance of the formerly 
very incisive cleavage in the training of school teachers 
themselves; i.e., between elementary and secondary teach- 
ers. Whereas formerly only the latter were legally re- 
quired to go through an “academic’”’ training in the univer- 
sities, after the revolution there was so great a rush of 
elementary teachers to these institutions that Prussia 
thought herself obliged to strike a middle course, substitut- 
ing for the old rather routine-bound “seminaries” for ele- 
mentary teachers the altogether new type of teachers 
college or “‘academy”’ which is to a large extent supposed to 
keep in touch with scientific research in either the same 
manner as the university or even in a kind of modern superi- 
ority to them. This new type, that has been taken over 
from Prussia by most of the other states, is certainly in 
keeping with the social and intellectual changes and ambi- 
tions pervading the whole school system of modern Ger- 
many. Economically it has yet to be tried with respect 
not only to its accelerating costs, but also to its possibili- 
ties of application to different economic and social condi- 
tions, such as rural in contrast to urban, or Catholic in con- 
trast to Protestant or secularized surroundings. Not un- 
connected with this movement, a profound fermentation 
has set in also in the universities and other “high schools” 
(of technology, agriculture, forestry, and commerce) that 
used before the war to form the privileged training ground 
for the upper ranks of the civil service, the churches, and the 
professions in Germany. Here too economic factors are 
impossible of being ignored. Although the “high schools” 
have doubled their attendance since the war, and their 
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old system of privately endowed scholarships and assist- 
ances, a victim of inflation, has been replaced by new meth- 
ods of state aid to needy students, the social composition 
of the student body is still overwhelmingly upper and par- 
ticularly middle class, resulting in a rather conservative 
attitude of the majority of students and also faculties, and 
in a consequent tension between them and governmental 
educational policy at least in Prussia, while the smaller 
states are less and less able to keep their “high schools” 
abreast with the financial demands of international scien- 
tific progress. There is also a certain amount of opposi- 
tion between the older “high schools” and the new univer- 
sities in the big cities of Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Cologne, 
which on account of the considerable municipal influence 
on their constitution and administration have shown a 
greater pliability in handling the problem of the new stu- 
dent and the regrouping of sciences. 





SOME NOTES ON ECONOMICS AND EDUCATION 
W. R. BurGEss 


In the years since the war many of the barriers between 
education and economic practice have been broken down. 
During the war and during the postwar fight for greater efh- 
ciency industry learned to use the theorist. The chemist, 
the psychologist, the statistician, and the economist all 
found their places in the ranks of industry, and today every 
large industrial and financial organization has its research 
staff and leans heavily on higher education. 

The first consequence was to draw away from the colleges 
and universities many able teachers and investigators, just 
at a time when these institutions had not fully succeeded in 
adjusting their budgets and salaries to the scale required 
by postwar price levels. It was fine for business, but difficult 
for the colleges and universities. But the process of re- 
building faculties has gone on and the vacated positions 
have been competently filled so that the net consequence 
has been an increase in the number of positions filled by 
university graduates and a great increase in the range of 
occupation and salary open to the holder of a higher degree. 

Up to this point the movement has been largely a one- 
way movement from the university into business but the 
university has in part benefited by drawing upon the ex- 
perience of those who have combined practical affairs with 
the teaching of some courses. Over a term of years it 
seems entirely likely that the relationship between univer- 
sity and business may become more reciprocal; that more of 
those who have gone out into business may return to the uni- 
versity. The net result should, therefore, be beneficial all 
around. Business will get her scientists, the university will 
get men who have tested their theory in the school of prac- 
tical affairs, and advanced training will offer to students 
more varied, more interesting, and more remunerative op- 
portunities. With it all there should be increasing sympa- 
thetic understanding between the business man and the 
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university, and as a by-product a more ready support of the 
university by business. This is perhaps an optimistic fore- 
cast and there are many hurdles still in the way, but they 
do not appear insurmountable. 

A number of adjustments have to be made. Business has 
much to learn before it can use to greatest advantage the 
scientifically trained man. One mistake is to assume that 
this man must go through exactly the same years of appren- 
ticeship as did the present executive heads of the business, 
many of whom began as office boys or shop workers. Uni- 
versity men should be able to short cut some of this train- 
ing and make themselves valuable much more quickly than 
untrained men. And the business organization uses these 
men most efficiently only when it is geared up to move them 
forward to positions of responsibility more rapidly than 
under the usual routine. 

But in recent years business has too often made exactly 
the opposite mistake and has assumed that the university 
man was qualified to assume executive responsibility imme- 
diately. The tempo and point of view of a business organ- 
ization cannot be learned by starting near the top. The uni- 
versity man usually needs to go through some of the drudg- 
ery and exacting precision of clerical work before he can 
really grasp the speed, accuracy, and explicit obedience to 
orders that business requires. Just what is the proper dose 
of drudgery and the proper timing of advancement no one 
yet knows nor perhaps ever will know. It will differ in 
each business and with each candidate for position. One of 
the most difficult problems that economic practice faces in 
using the university man is combining the best educational 
program for the individual with the maximum of organiza- 
tion efficiency. 

On the other side of the picture, education may well give 
attention to its technique in fitting the student for economic 
life. Out of many possible suggestions two may well be 
considered, which concern means for giving the student, in 
the first place, a better conception and habit of precision, 
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accuracy, and efficiency, and second, the means for giving 
the student the capacity to see beyond externals and details 
to the vital purposes of any pursuit. 

The constant desire of the university to carry the student 
through a large mass of material frequently leads to encour- 
aging slovenly work. In the university the student seldom 
rewrites a paper or article. In business the scientist is 
called on to rewrite a paper or article time after time until 
it is a finished product. All too often the university man 
comes to business with no conception of what it means to 
produce a report which is clear, precise, and convincing. It 
might be better in some courses to restrict the ground cov- 
ered to two or three major topics and require each student 
before the end of the year to produce on each topic a fin- 
ished report, rewritten as many times as is necessary to 
achieve the result, and also to write several reports on the 
same subject for different audiences. The same principle 
holds true as to clerical work. It takes many university 
men two or three years before they gain the habit of pre- 
cision so that they can perform routine clerical work with- 
out making repeated errors. 

The second suggestion is even more difficult. How can 
the apprentice worker get the conception of directing his 
work towards major aims. The university course calls for 
the learning and reproduction of ideas. The business prob- 
lem calls for the assembling of information upon some 
question, frequently without much guidance as to source. To 
_master the details but subordinate them to the aim is the 
problem. The technique of preparing for a college debate 
approaches in some respects the method of business, though 
the argument must stand up under more searching scrutiny. 
The project method of teaching perhaps describes this ap- 
proach, and the methods being tried at the Harvard School 
of Business Administration offer interesting experiments. 

All of these are problems in a relationship which seems 
destined to grow constantly closer between economic prac- 
tice and the university for their mutual advantage. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence upon 
proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT StTupy? 


An appropriation of $75,000 for the study of causes of 
seasonal unemployment in the Philadelphia area has been 
made by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. It is anticipated that 
from the study may develop some means to regulate em- 
ployment that may benefit the entire nation, such as a pre- 
ventative against seasonal fluctuations making for steadi- 
ness throughout the year, and that the experience of one 


large industrial community may be of value to others, as a 
test case. 
STUDIES IN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, professor of education, Ran- 
dolph Macon Woman’s College, and author of Moderniz- 
ing the College, has completed his bibliography of studies in 
collegiate education including the recent literature on the 
subject. This appears as a bulletin of Lynchburg College.* 
It includes 1,040 titles and contains an index to all refer- 
ences. It has been compiled for use in the study of college 
problems of interest to college faculty members and stu- 
dents. 


RESEARCH IN CHILD STuDY CENTERS 
The Child Study Magazine for July 1930 contains a 


very valuable survey of the research work being carried on 
in child-development centers. The survey is designed “‘to 


1 Better Times, June 9, 1930, p. 4. 
2 Volume IV, Number 3, June 1930. 
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give a general picture of the nature and variety of the 
studies in child development and behavior which are in 
progress or have recently been completed. Some of the 
leading centers are organized for carrying on child-welfare 
research from many angles. The data and the accompany- 
ing photographs which are reproduced in the pictorial sup- 
plement are furnished by those in charge of the work at 
the various centers.” 


The following centers are included in the survey: 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 
Merrill-Palmer, Detroit 

St. George School for Child Study, Toronto, Canada : 
Child Development Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Child Care and Training Department, University of Cincinnati 
Washington Child Research Center, Washington, D. C. 

Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 

Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 

Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 
Child Study Association of America, New York City 


THE OMAHA INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Omaha Institute for Social Research was organized 
for the purpose of codrdinating the research work of the 
Department of Sociology with the social activities of the 
community, thus establishing a closer relationship between 
the social program of the city of Omaha and the University 
of Omaha. The advisory committee which is composed 
of University officials and executives of Omaha social 
agencies aids in the selection of research projects for study 
and renders valuable assistance in making available sources 
of data in codperation of their various staffs, in devising 
means of making the research projects useful to the com- 
munity, and in codrdinating the theoretical and practical 
aspects of sociology. Lack of funds has made it necessary 
to rely largely upon outside sources for the publication of 
most of the projects. 

The Institute publishes a bulletin in which its various 
publications and projects are announced. Studies have 
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already been completed of divorce and its causation in a 
local county in Nebraska, of illiteracy in the city of Omaha, 
of recreational facilities of Omaha churches, of the cause 
and extent of crime among foreigners in Omaha, and of the 
social determinants in juvenile delinquency. 

Projects in progress deal with social legislation in Ne- 
braska, public and private welfare in Omaha, and similar 
topics. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


The Office of Education of the Department of the In- 
terior publishes from time to time a variety of bulletins, 
reports, and other materials which should be of great in- 
terest to educators throughout the country. Parts of these 
materials, which are the result of research studies of various 
phases of educational problems, are available in limited edi- 
tions for free distribution. After the free editions are ex- 
hausted, the materials may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents of the Government Printing Office 
(Washington, D. C.) as long as they are in print. 

Bulletins on various educational topics are available from 
the Office of Education as far back as 1912. A list of all 
publications available in March 1930 has been published 
and may be obtained from the Office of Education. 

The annual reports of the Commissioner of Education 
are now reports of the activities of the Bureau of Education 
itself. The bound volumes formerly issued under this name 
are printed under the title, “‘Biennial Surveys of Educa- 
tion.”” They differ from the old reports only in the interval 
between issues. The last annual report which contains gen- 
eral statistics was for 1917. As the material in each 
Biennial Survey is issued first as ‘“‘advance sheets,” each 
chapter constituting a separate pamphlet. These are listed 
under the head of bulletins. Old annual reports are avail- 
able for certain years as far back as 1871 and may be pur- 
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chased at various prices from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

The following publications covering a great variety of 
topics of educational interest are obtainable (consult Office 
of Education list, March 1930): Biennial Surveys of Edu- 
cation, Circulars of Information, City School Leaflets, 
Commercial Education Leaflets, Community Center Circu- 
lars, Extension Leaflets, Foreign Education Leaflets, Health 
Education Publications, Physical Education Series, School 
Health Studies, Higher Education Circulars, Home Eco- 
nomics Circulars, Home Education Circulars, Industrial 
Education Circulars, Kindergarten Circulars, Lessons in 
Community and National Life, Library Leaflets, Reading 
Courses, Rural School Leaflets, Secondary School Circulars, 
Statistical Circulars, Teachers’ Leaflets, and some miscel- 
laneous documents. 


School Life is a periodical issued monthly by the Office 
of Education (except during July and August). It is sent 
regularly only upon subscription, fifty cents per annum. 
It is intended to be useful to all persons who are interested 
in education and is not devoted to any specialty. Its ambi- 
tion is to present well considered articles in every field of 
education which will be not only indispensable to those who 
work in that field but helpful to all others as well. Articles 
of high character dealing with problems of secondary edu- 
cation, home economics, the parent-teacher movement, rural 
education, and many other educational topics indicate the 
contributions made by this magazine which is an official 
organ of the Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion. This periodical may be considered an important source 
for research studies and methods in education. 

A simplification in the general make-up of publications 
of the Office of Education is now in progress. The 
following documents will be issued: bulletins, pamphlets, 
leaflets, annual reports, biennial surveys of education, and 
reading courses. Bulletin series will consist of studies of 
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rather permanent interest and value in the various fields 
of education. Pamphlets and leaflets contain material of 
less permanent interest. Sections of the biennial surveys 
of education will still be issued in advance of distribution 
of the entire volume which will later be issued as a bulletin 
of the Office of Education. No changes will be made in 
the annual report of the Commissioner of Education. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Delinquency Areas, by CLIFFORD SHAW and FREDERICK 
ZORBAUGH. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, 214 pages. 

The Jack Roller, by CLIFFORD SHAW. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930, 205 pages. 


Five Hundred Criminal Careers, by SHELDON GLUECK and 
ELEANOR T. GLuEcK. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1930, 362 pages. 


The debate, begun a generation ago, as to whether delinquents and 
criminals constitute, as Lombrasso maintained, a constitutional type 
foredoomed by heredity to antisocial careers, or constitute, as Tarde 
maintained, a social class created by their life experiences, is still a 
source of controversy among criminologists. The majority of criminol- 
ogists seem still to lean towards a constitutional ‘explanation of the de- 
linquent, to seek the etiology of his delinquency in physiological factors. 
The specific formulation of this point of view has been subject to fashion 
—Lombrasso’s l’homme criminel, Goddard’s mentally defective, Cotton’s 
focal infections, the neuro-psychiatrist’s psychopathic constitutional in- 
feriority. As Slawson pointed out in his brilliant statistical study, The 
Delinquent Boy, the constitutional factors so frequently held to be explan- 
atory of delinquency are associated with delinquency rather than causally 
related to delinquency. While it is true that if a group of delinquents are 
compared with a group of nondelinquents, the delinquents show a con- 
siderably greater incidence of mental deficiency, physical defects, and 
psychotic traits, this difference vanishes if delinquents are cempared, not 
with a group selected at random from the nondelinquent population, but 
with a group of nondelinquents selected from the same socio-economic 
class as the delinquents (delinquents being invariably at a disadvantage 
as to economic status as compared with nondelinquents). So far as we 
can judge from our most reliable statistical studies, delinquency and 
constitutional inferiorities are associated, not merely with one another, 
but both with low socio-economic status. 

This fact has led research workers in sociology to attack the problem 
of a possible causal relationship to delinquency of life experience in 
communities of low socio-economic status. Delinquency Areas, by Shaw 
and Zorbaugh, attacks this problem statistically. The study was made 
under the auspices of the Behavior Research Fund of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research. The raw data are the residences of some sixty 
thousand delinquents that have passed through the juvenile court of 
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Chicago. The data are grouped into series for different year periods. 
The data are then geographically distributed by plotting the resi- 
dences on maps of the city. The city is then divided into square- 
mile areas, and delinquency rates computed for these areas. ‘The results 
are extraordinarily interesting, showing an enormous variation in de- 
linquency rates from area to area. Even more significant is the con- 
sistency of these rates for given areas over the twenty-five-year period 
covered by the study. Given areas have always had high rates of delin- 
quency, other areas have always had low rates of delinquency, and this 
despite repeated shifts and changes in the population of these areas. 


The authors have conclusively demonstrated that, for Chicago, delin- 
quency is a phenomenon related to the community life of local areas of 
the city. The authors make some attempt to characterize the social life 
of specific communities, and through case materials to show the rela- 
tionship of types of community life to the development of individual 
delinquent careers. Whether or not their hypothesis is correct, they 
have made a significant contribution to the definition of the problem. 
The book is one of the most important in the modern literature on 
delinquency. 


In The Jack Roller, Shaw presents the life history of a young recid- 
ivist. The purpose of the volume is twofold: to show the relationship 
of the delinquent’s life experiences to the development of his antisocial 
career; and to demonstrate the value of the delinquent’s own story of 
his experiences for the understanding and treatment of his problem. 
The case is discussed by Ernest W. Burgess. Healy remarked some 
years ago that the boy’s own story was probably the most significant 
single item in the clinical study of a case, picturing as it does the boy’s 
conception of himself in his social role. Yet the average clinic, in a 
perfectly sound attempt to make the study of cases more objective, has 
been content with fragmentary material on the boy’s conception of him- 
self while attempting to assemble a mass of physical measurements, test 
results, and verified social-service records. Among the many lessons 
taught us by psychoanalysis is the lesson that until we understand the 
meaning and values of the individual’s life experiences to himself, we 
are not in a position constructively to help him to deal with his problems. 
The analyst, on the other hand, has often emphasized the importance 
of immediate feeling values to the point of disregarding the individual’s 
equally important conceptions of his social relationships. Shaw has 
succeeded in drawing out both types of material from the case under 
discussion. No one who has the responsibility for the guidance of mal- 
adjusted individuals can afford not to read this excellent discussion of 
the use of autobiographical material. 


Five Hundred Criminal Careers is an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the institutional treatment of young offenders. The data consist of 
careful investigations into the life histories of all prisoners released from 
the Massachusetts reformatories whose sentences expired in 1921 and 
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1922. There were 510 such men. The method of selecting the cases afforded 
a five-year post-parole test period to gauge the probable permanence of 
the reformation or to establish reversion to criminality. The objectivity 
and thoroughness with which these investigations were carried out is 
one of the great achievements of modern criminological research. One 
of the most significant aspects of the investigation is that dealing with 
the family and community life of these 500 offenders, for it tends to 
confirm the finding of Shaw in Delinquency Areas that delinquency de- 
velops in a social milieu peculiarly fitted to the breeding of crime. One 
of the most startling facts disclosed by the study was that, contrary 
to the claims of institutional reports that 80 per cent of those released 
from reformatories “do well,” 80 per cent of the cases studied were 
known to have been guilty of criminal acts within five years of release. 


Book Reviews 


Five Hundred Criminal Careers and Delinquency Areas are assured 
of places on the shelf of criminological classics. They are books which 
every educator who believes that education means adjustment to our 
contemporary life will find of the greatest interest. No social problem 
presents a greater challenge to modern education than dves that of 
juvenile delinquency. Harvey W. ZorBauGH 


The Teaching of Ideals, by W. W. CHARTERS. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, xii+372 pages. 


Professor Charters champions direct moral instruction, reviews exist- 
ing systems that practise it in Boston, Elgin, Los Angeles, and elsewhere, 
and shows how it should be done. Not that he opposes indirect moral 
instruction; on the contrary he regards it as “basic.” However, it is 
“incidental” and so “accidental” and is consequently inadequate. ‘As 
a matter of general policy it is clear to the writer that the basic method 
of moral instruction is the indirect method, and on those occasions when 
this method fails to control moral situations, the direct method should 
be used as auxiliary” (page 184). It is clear from the general discussion 
that in the opinion of the author the indirect method regularly requires 
supplementation. 


The indirect method begins with the situation which demands an act 
exemplifying an ideal; the direct method begins with an ideal and an- 
ticipates the situation in which one must act. 

Though the opinion of leading educators, notably Dewey and Kil- 
patrick, opposes direct ethical instruction, Charters holds it is being 
widely and wisely and increasingly practised in our schools. He cites 
in illustration: “helping children who lack in forcefulness, self-confi- 
dence, or desire; giving talks on manners; conducting City-Beautiful 
Week, Thrift Week, and the like; providing drives for speed, accuracy, 
or neatness; encouraging the formation of health habits (trait actions 
for healthfulness) ; campaigning for kindness to animals; giving ‘safety 
first’ instruction (carefulness) ; fire-prevention exercises (carefulness) ; 
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teaching appreciation of the beautiful in the form of appreciation lessons 
in music, art, and literature; developing good sportsmanship; and en- 
couraging the students to perform a good turn daily (trait actions for 
serviceableness)” (page 186). 


In keeping with his theory of direct instruction, the author describes 
to us how it can be done. His technique is that of retail salesmanship 
and job analysis. The teacher is to “sell ideals” to his pupils and “train 
them on the job” of character building. There is to be a “blue print” 
for each grade giving specifications in terms of the ideal, the situation, 
and the suitable act exemplifying the ideal in the situation. Such a 
blue print is a “crosshatch” in which the ideals or traits appear in a 
vertical column at the left, the situations occur in a horizontal column 
at the top, and the appropriate responses, the “trait actions,” appear in 
the squares constructed on these two sides (cf. page 89). It becomes 
possible to make “conduct assignments” (page 310), and to measure 
traits (chapter xvi). 


Among the many significant positions taken by the author are these: 
There is a paucity of scientific literature dealing with the teaching of 
ideals, yet there is a wide geographical distribution of such studies being 
made in the schoolrooms of the nation. 


The five fundamental factors in the teaching of ideals are (1) diag- 
nosing the situation; (2) creating desire; (3) developing a plan of ac- 
tion; (4) requiring practice; (5) and integrating personality. 


“The raw materials of character are the original tendencies of human 
beings and the forces of their environment” (page 16). In addition, 
the setting of our problem includes reactions, ends, habits, and feeling. 


The ideals to be taught may be selected by (1) individual opinion; 
(2) consensus; (3) personnel analysis; or (4) activity analysis. 


The situations to be utilized should be classified on the basis both 
of the traits to be exemplified and of the fields of experience “in a 
crosshatch formation” (page 103). They should be selected by using 
the principles of frequency, universality, importance, and difficulty. 
“The concrete situation is the matrix in which desire and knowledge 
develop into nascent character” (page 112). 


Having selected the ideals, or traits, and the situations, the next step 
is the action which exemplifies the application of a trait to a situation. 
This is the “trait action.” It must be described with sufficient detail 
to give the learner a clear idea of what he is to do. 


There are suitable techniques for diagnosing and remedying individual 
maladjustments, for improving undeveloped traits of personality, and for 
conducting personnel bureaus in public high school and junior college. 
In indirect moral instruction, “a systematic blue-print program of moral 
instruction should be drawn up as a check list” (page 181). It is erro- 
neous to identify “direct moral instruction” with “lectures on morals.” 
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Thorndike’s account of satisfyers and annoyers is used to justify a 
strong emphasis on rewards and penalties, the latter to include both cor- 
poral punishment and scolding. 

The influence of example is a form of suggestion and the limitations 
of suggestion must be overcome by reason, whose function it is to weigh 
consequences, to resolve conflicts between ideals, to discover methods 
of applying the ideal, and to evaluate conduct. 

Stories and songs present ideals in an excellent way but they must 
be followed by conduct assignments. Plays and games should be con- 
structed by teachers and pupils in order to teach ideals directly. 

In order to evaluate success in teaching ideals, traits must be mea- 
sured, the technique for which, however, is still primitive though 
promising. 

Character is to be developed through equal emphasis on specific learn- 
ing and integration; through evolving reasonable principles of action. 
“Teach a child honestly to reason out his moral problems, and his 
character will care for itself” (page 347). 


The six qualifications for the teacher of ideals are forcefulness, sin- 
cerity, sympathy, good judgment, perseverance, and resourcefulness. 


It will be evident from these statements that little is left to the imag- 
ination and to spontaneity. Everything is blue printed and cross- 
hatched, even patriotism as the trait of courtesy in the presence of the 
flag and reverence as the trait of courtesy in church. System of the type 
of the filing case in an office is supreme. The atomic theory finds a new 
application in the field of character building. This is the very anatomy 
of morality—the application of scientific analysis to the teaching of 
morals. We can almost hear the Elgin children singing to one of the 
war tunes: “Monday, Morals; Tuesday, Manners; Wednesday, Respect 
for Property; Thursday, Safety; Friday, Thrift and Patriotism; and all 
you other children, we wish the same for you” (cf. page 197). 


How shall we estimate this latest and very notable contribution to 
the growing body of literature of character education? Asking pardon 
for the reviewer’s presumption, let these convictions be recorded. 

1. Because the social situation in America calls for strong characters 
and because of the indisputable influence of ideas on conduct, there is 
much need of direct moral instruction of this kind in our schools. 

2. There is grave danger that its formalism may become ineffective 
and even ridiculous in the hands of ineffective teachers. Pupils cast in 
this mould, and nothing else, might become lovely characters, or self- 
conscious prigs, or just informed about ethical duties. 





Book Reviews 


3. The emphasis is too intellectualistic and too little based on the 
actual interests, activities, experiences, and social situations of children. 
Instincts, or their equivalents, though listed, do not adequately figure in 
the discussion. After all the weakness as well as the strength of the dis- 
cussion is that it deals with “the teaching of ideals.” 
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4. There is a hedonistic and utilitarian bias of the discussion. “Our 
virtues are so because they produce satisfaction” (page 219). This 
ethical theory should not be assumed without discussion but should be 
either defended or omitted. 


5. The important questions of the teaching of religious ideals and of 
the relations of religiom and morality are omitted, though it is clear the 
author draws his own inspiration largely from religious sources, and his 
valuable services in this field are well known. 


After all, character education is just education, as education itself is 
just living. To live abundantly here and now is the problem of life 
itself, and so of education, and so of character education. Any teaching 
of ideals to be effective must keep a true balance in life between experi- 
ence as intellectual and experience as physical, aesthetic, moral, social, 
vocational, and spiritual. The living of ideals renders this teaching un- 
necessary. The way of living in home and school is doing more to form 
character than both indirect and direct moral instruction combined. Yet, 
because ideals are not lived, they must be taught, indirectly and directly; 
and, if directly, the blue-print, crosshatch method of Charters is good, 
supposing the teacher and the teaching are good. 

HerMAN H. Horne 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Victor H. Noll, instructor in educational psychology at the University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed educational specialist with the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, under the auspices of the Office of Edu- 
cation in the United States Department of the Interior. He began his 
new work August 1. Mr. Noll is the author of Laboratory Instruction 
in the Field of Organic Chemistry, which will be published this fall 
by the University of Minnesota Press. 


A New Editor 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, director of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the retiring editor of the School Review, an- 
nounces in the September issue that Professor Leonard V. Koos assumes 
the editorship. He will have the codperation of his colleagues on the 
faculty of the School of Education of the University of Chicago. He will 
continue the policy of conducting the Schoo] Review as a national journal 
open to all contributors who are engaged in improving secondary edu- 
cation. 


Dr. Joseph Burke, an instructor in English at New York University 
during the past two years, has completed the doctorate and accepted the 
position as dean of instruction in Ward-Belmont College at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Professor F. R. Clow of the department of sociology and educational 
sociology of the State Teachers College at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, recently 
died after a long and successful tenure as a pioneer in the field of social 
education. Professor Clow was the teacher of one of the first courses in 
educational sociology offered to teachers, as well as the author of one 
of the early books in this field. He helped organize the National Society 
of Educational Sociologists. 

Dr. Walter E. Spahr, chairman of the department of economics at the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New York University, 
has received the eighth annual Alvan T. Simonds $1,000 Economic Con- 
test Prize for an article on “The Federal Reserve System and the 
Control of Credit.” 

W. W. Raker, formerly superintendent of schools at Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed a member of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College at Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Walter Roberts, who has been connected with the public schools of 
Philadelphia for twenty-five years, has been appointed principal of the 
West Philadelphia High School for boys. 

Mr. M. H. Thomas, formerly assistant superintendent of schools of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, has been elected superintendent for a four- 


year term. 
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Dr. Mervin Gordon Neale, dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri, was appointed president of the University of 
Idaho on September 8 to succeed Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, who has 
resigned. 


The new members of the instructional staff of the department of 
educational sociology of New York University are for the present year: 

Miss Rhea Boardman, who was field supervisor of the National Com- 
mittee of Visiting Teachers, is assisting with the work of the Sociological 
Clinic. 

Mr. F. J. Brown, who is assistant professor of education and associate 
director of extension and summer session of the University of Rochester, 
is enjoying a leave of absence. He is doing graduate work besides his 
teaching. 

Mr. S. O. Rorem, superintendent of schools of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
resigned his position to continue his graduate work. 

Mr. Alvin E. Belden, M.D., of the department of sociology of 
Franklin-Marshall College, joins the department also as graduate stu- 
dent and instructor. 


Associate Professors Kimball Young and Ralph Linton have become 
full professors of the University of Wisconsin. The title of Professor 
Young’s chair is now professor of social psychology. 


Professor Harry Elmer Barnes of Smith College has resigned his 
chair in historical sociology to become general editorial writer for the 
Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers. He will write daily editorials 
and articles on historical and sociological topics and will be located in 
the general executive offices in New York City. He will retain the post 
he has occupied for a decade as lecturer on the history of civilization 
at the New School for Social Research in New York City. 


The St. Louis University announced in May the establishment of its 
School of Sociology and Welfare Work. 


A foreign student conference for those coming to the United States 
to study in American colleges was held at the Storm King School, 
at Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, from September 15 to 20, under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education. ‘The idea is to 
orient the students to American life before they are dispersed to the 
institutions where they are to study during the academic year. 


The eleventh annual conference of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion will be held from February 19 to 21, 1931, at Detroit, Michigan. 
This conference precedes the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendance of the National Education Association, scheduled to be held 
in Detroit from February 22 to 26. 


The fourth biennial conference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations will meet at Denver, Colorado, from July 27 to August 1, 
1931, it has been announced by the federation president, Dr. Augustus 
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O. Thomas. The program will feature plans for the promotion of 
world understanding and good will. 


The Virginia Bureau of Research was organized to make studies of 
economic, social, and political problems and to provide the people of 
Virginia with information on matters of public interest. Two bulletins 
have appeared. ‘The first deals with the industrial statistics of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Labor and Industry, and the second with the 
administrative reorganization of Virginia. Robert C. Smith is the 
director of the Bureau, which is located at Richmond. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa Association of Economists 
and Sociologists was held at the University of Iowa, May 16 and 17. 
The following addresses were given: “The Changing Standards of 
Living in Iowa,” “Methods and Techniques of Sociological Research,” 
“The Present Status and Some Probable Future Trends of Agriculture 
in Iowa,” “What Should Be the Scope of a State Department of Child 
Welfare?” “Special Education in the Public Schools of Iowa,” “Our 
Changing Society: Its Cause and Its Future.” Separate round tables on 
economics and on sociology were held. 


The New York sociologists have organized an informal discussion 
group which meets the last Saturday of each month for luncheon at one 
o'clock at the Town Hall Club at 123 West Forty-third Street. The 
first meeting in the fall was September 27. The group has no formal 
organization, dues, officers, constitution, or name. The meetings are 
merely for the purpose of getting acquainted with each other and discuss- 
ing problems of sociological interest. Sociologists and members of the 
American Sociological Society outside New York City are welcome to 
attend the meetings of the group when visiting New York. 


The fourth session of the Institute of Public Affairs, which is spon- 
sored by the University of Virginia, was held at University, Virginia, 
August 3-16. The daily program included a public address, an open 
forum, and round-table conferences on the administration of public 
business, business and government, consumers’ credit in America and 
its relation to present and future prosperity, the country church and 
world affairs, the economic and industrial development of the South, 
national country-life questions, our Latin-American relations, and reor- 
ganization of State government. 


The board of trustees of Indiana University has authorized the or- 
ganization of a bureau of social research in the department of economics 
and sociology. The bureau will be located in Indianapolis and will 
begin to function September 1. It will be concerned particularly with 
the establishment of a system of monthly reports of statistics from 
health, relief, and court agencies by census tracts in Indianapolis and 
with the systematic analysis of the data reported. It will also proba- 
bly be the policy of the bureau to undertake one of several projects, 
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proposed by interested organizations, which is of concern to the State 
as a whole. 


The annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
was held in Denver, Colorado, June 24-28. The central theme of the 
meeting was ‘““The Modern American Family and Its Home.” Speakers 
at the general sessions included A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
Denver city schools; Dean Margaret Justin, president of the American 
Home Economics Association; Martha Van Rensselaer, assistant direc- 
tor of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection; 
John Nolen, architect and city planner of Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
and Dwight Sanderson, of Cornell University. Small group meetings 
were held to consider such phases of the family and its home as family 
relationships, family economics, the house, food and nutrition, and tex- 
tiles and clothing. Miss Frances Swain, supervisor of home economics 
in the Chicago public schools, was elected president for the coming year. 


Materials for Armistice Day 


A revision of the folder containing program material suggested for 
the use of schools in the celebration of Armistice and other patriotic 
holidays, emphasizing world fellowship and peace in place of rivalry 
and war, has just been completed by the Women’s International League. 
This source list of poems, stories, prose readings including Bible selections 
and the speeches of famous men, plays and pageants, dances, songs, and 
topics for talks or essays, was originally prepared by a group of teachers 
several years ago and has had wide distribution. It now appears with 
the addition of much new material and may be obtained (single copies 
free of charge, two cents apiece in quantity) from the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Professor Cressman 
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book on Child Life and the Curriculum. This experimental school was 
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ests and activities of child life. Professor Meriam is a nationally known 
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ventions. 
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